I08                  NATIONALITY  IN  HISTORY  AND  POLITICS
of different Churches. The religious struggles often had a
national and social background.1 The spiritual conflicts some-
times reveal national animosities, as evidenced by the bitter anti-
Jewish bias of the Greek Gnostics, or the challenge of the Syrian
Tatian that the barbarians were better than the Greeks. Peoples
having lost their national States and cultural heritage found a
substitute in religion. It was to them a matter of national pride
to possess the only true faith guaranteeing them the road to
heaven. Thus religion served as a national badge, and struggles
which are commonly regarded as purely religious were also a
groping after nationality. Sometimes a national antagonism was
aggravated by that between classes. In Egypt the Roman and
Greek ruling classes regarded the Egyptians hardly as human
beings in spite of their wonderful cultural achievements in the
past.2 The Egyptian language sank to a vernacular of illiterate
peasants, and was revived only when Christianity began to speak to
the poor and oppressed in their language. Many Eastern Churches
have used a national language, in their service, for example,
Greek, Syrian, Armenian, Coptic, Georgian, Slavonic, Arabic,
Ethiopia3 Many Teutons adopted Arianism, a creed of Eastern
origin, and used Gothic and other vernaculars in the liturgy.
In Syria dogmatic and ecclesiastical divisions led to the develop-
ment of different nationalities and languages. At all times the
Eastern Churches have been bulwarks of nationality, and under
Ottoman domination the millet system strengthened this yet
more, giving the Churches a wide autonomy in civil, educa-
tional, fiscal and other affairs. These religious communities were
almost nations, and a member who adopted another creed was
regarded as a national renegade.
The national principle in the Churches, was not however, an
unmixed blessing. The splitting up of Eastern Christianity into
numerous groups, often in bitter conflict with one aitother, was
a source of weakness, made the Churches dependent on the State
and led to religious questions being often decided according to
political interests. Byzantine Caesaropapism proved an un-
conquerable obstacle to the rise of freedom. In the Ottoman
Empire the Orthodox Patriarch and the bishops were practically
tax-collectors for the Government, and they used this for their
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